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The Field Laboratory Workshop as 
a Service of the College of Education 
By ARTHUR J. KLEIN 


N HIs inaugural address President Bevis, of Ohio State 
University, said that “the University accepts without 
reservation its obligation to render service.” He was 

referring not merely to service through teaching and research 
on the campus, but also to services to a wide variety of groups 
and communities throughout the state. 

In the spirit of President Bevis’ statement, the College of 
Education has developed plans for organizing workshops in 
selected communities to assist them in the solution of specific 
educational problems. These field workshops are in some 
respects similar to, but not to be confused with campus work- 
shops, which in recent years have been conducted at this and 
various other universities. The field workshop is a group of 
teachers and administrators working in its own community in 
co-operation with one or more staff members from the College 
of Education to solve a specific problem (or set of problems) 
which is of practical significance to the community and its 
schools. 

Again, field workshops are not to be confused with the 
“university extension courses” which have been given by many 
institutions. The extension courses, as usually given, have been 
essentially college courses in history, English, sociology, edu- 
cation, or what-not, taught in the evening in any locality where 
a sufficient number of students could be recruited to make it 
practicable. But a field workshop is not a course dealing with 
a body of subject-matter previously organized. It is the con- 
sideration of a problem which is met head on in the community 
where it exists, and studied in its community and school context. 
It is studied, moreover, by those who have to deal with it and 
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who secure the assistance of a staff member from the College 
of Education, who joins the rich resources of the University 
with those of the community. 

To date, field workshops have been conducted in six Ohio 
communities: Zanesville, Mt. Vernon, Lancaster, Mansfield, 
Euclid, and Grove City. In each case the local group selected 
the problem with which it wanted to work and secured the 
service of the College of Education staff member most appro- 
priate for the problem selected. One group worked with the 
teaching of reading, another with the teaching of arithmetic, 
and a third with guidance of high-school pupils. In every case 
there was general agreement that the activities of the workshop 
had contributed materially to the solution of the problem which 
had given rise to it. 

The College expects to publish later this year a booklet 
describing in some detail the experiences with and the results 
achieved in these field workshops. In the meantime, a con- 
siderable portion of this issue of the BULLETIN is devoted to 
a series of papers written by those who are participating in the 
workshop at Euclid. This workshop is dealing with the prob- 
lem of developing better means of evaluating the teaching in 
the elementary schools, and is under the general direction of 
Louis E. Raths. 

School administrators, teachers, parent-teacher groups, and 
others who are interested in exploring the possibility of work- 
shops in their own communities, are requested to write for 
information to T. C. Holy, chairman of the Committee on 
Field and Campus Workshops, Ohio State University. 


[Vol. XXII, No. 3] 





The Workshop and In-Service 
Teacher Training 


By R. H. ERWINE ano W. G. FORDYCE 


, NHE long struggle to place teaching on a par with other 
professions has begun to bear fruit in attracting better 
persons into the ranks. To maintain the newer and 

improved standard for our profession it is necessary to utilize, 
as never before, means for promoting the continued growth of 
its members. The in-service training and growth of teachers 
thus becomes one of the most important problems of the 
educational administrator. 

To keep his system moving forward, the administrator 
must be continually on the alert for means which will stimulate 
his staff to better achievement. The peril of professional com- 
placency—falling into a rut with respect to method and subject- 
matter content—is very great. The average teacher who spends 
time and money in summer school does it for another purpose 
than the attainment of credits in the hope of earning more 
money. The fundamental purpose of his summer study is to 
obtain suggestions as to actual practical procedures that will 
help him in his daily work. It is unfortunate that teachers are 
almost unanimously of the opinion that most of their courses 
contain little that they can apply to their own immediate local 
problems. 

The workshop has two advantages which partially, at least, 
meet these criticisms. In the first place, it is concerned with 
urgent local educational problems and makes a practical ap- 
proach to their solution. In the second place, it furnishes a 
steady stimulus to professional growth. As such it avoids the 
sleepy atmosphere of the teachers’ institute and the curious 
procedure of selecting teachers’ professional reading by a com- 
mittee of persons not always informed about the practical 
problems which confront classroom teachers. A regular study 
group of teachers for the purpose of considering problems of 
the school system in which they teach, and under competent 
administrative and college leadership, is one of the answers to 
the problem of in-service training. This may be considered our 
definition of the workshop. 
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. THE workshop, teachers from several buildings forget 
their petty rivalries and work for the common good of the 
whole system. They gain a broader perspective of the entire 
educational problem of their community. This common effort 
promotes unity and respect for each others’ efforts, tends to 
minimize personal friction, and stimulates desire to make a 
contribution to the common good. The feeling that they, as 
individuals, have a real contribution to make, serves to stimu- 
late them to more alert efforts to improve their day-to-day 
job in the classroom. An over-all co-operation is achieved by 
the workshop that has heretofore not been in evidence. For 
example, a fifth-grade teacher mentions a child by name. This 
child will probably be known to several teachers who have had 
him earlier, and who can help develop better ways of dealing 
with him. This serves to focus attention upon the child, rather 
than upon subject-matter. This is one of the aspects of good 
guidance. 

The workshop also makes for a greater appreciation of 
teachers on the part of the community in which it operates. 
Too often we hear the sentimental drivel about the faithful 
teacher. The teacher today wishes to be recognized and re- 
spected as a professional workman. The workshop offers an 
opportunity to educate a community to this point of view. The 
community becomes conscious of the efforts being made by 
teachers through the workshop, realizes their professional 
import, and takes pride in them. Moreover, it will support 
new undertakings because of this appreciation of a serious at- 
tempt to improve its schools. The workshop technique, there- 
fore, offers a tremendous opportunity for the school system to 
educate the community to an attitude toward education that is 
based on something more than a sentimental tradition. 

The university sponsoring such a workshop has much to 
gain from such sponsorship. The college teacher who partici- 
pates is actually on the firing line of education. Summer classes 
in which the professor discusses the ideal school (his ideal), 
when he has had little or no contact with problems in the field 
for some years, are not stimulating to the teacher and add little 
to the reputation of the college. The professor who fails to 
spend considerable time in the schools, seeing teachers’ prob- 
lems at first hand, is hardly to be considered alert or educa- 
tionally progressive. That a person of this type (all too 
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common on every college campus) would profit from a work- 
shop contact seems obvious. Either he should profit from such 
contact or he should seek a different field of work. 

The typical classroom teacher becomes very tired of the 
many catch phrases which seem to be an indispensable part of 
most educational courses. They know it is a changing world, 
and they wish to have a part in changing it—not just to hear 
the phrase “changing world” blown to them on hot summer 
breezes by an individual who offers no practical help in solving 
their individual problems. The workshop experiences should 
stimulate the college professors to offer more practical help to 
workers in the field, rather than to make use of academic classes 
as a place to have students do research allied to the professors’ 
latest pedagogical enthusiasms. 

The university staff member, through the workshop, gains 
the confidence of the people in the field; this is largely due to 
the fact that he is actually giving help in local, practical prob- 
lems. In such circumstances, classroom teachers lose their 
feeling of being exploited. Few college professors realize how 
strong this feeling is on the part of teachers. They spend 
money and time during the summer to try for improvement 
so that they may do a better job. For a teacher with this 
attitude, it is a bitter experience to return to the classroom 
and realize that she has nothing to put into practice as the 
result of a summer’s work. The consequent feeling of disgust 
is not stimulating to good teaching. 


‘— benefits that we have noticed in our teachers which 
we attribute to the workshop experience are numerous 
and, we feel, worth while. They are more alert in identifying 
problems to be solved, and call them to their principal’s atten- 
tion for help and advice. They devote more attention to the 
problems of individuals, which leads to teaching the child 
rather than grinding out so much subject-matter. They develop 
a feeling of belonging and having a part in the solution of vital 
educational problems. They are stimulated by the ideas of 
others and by the “success effects” of their own suggestions. 
There is still another advantage. The workshop offers an 
opportunity for teachers to make a constructive contribution on 
the educational frontier. For example, the workshop conducted 
in our schools is considering a wide variety of problems. They 
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include subject-matter instruction; parent-child tensions; de- 
velopment of character, aptitudes, and attitudes; the growth of 
personality; teaching thinking, tolerance, and cultural appre- 
ciations. Any new discovery in dealing with any one of these 
topics will be a real contribution to education. 

A workshop of teachers and administrators with competent 
university guidance and its accompanying consultant service 
makes such achievement possible. More colleges should incor- 
porate this service in the offerings of their educational depart- 
ments. More public schools should avail themselves of the 
opportunities to carry on workshops. The possibilities of mutual 
profit and growth for college and public school offered by the 


workshop plan seem to be almost unlimited. 
[Vol. XXII, No. 2] 


‘Teachers Can Build a Test 


By WELLINGTON G. FORDYCE 


r NHE use of tests of various kinds as a part of a school 
research program is not new. A program of school 
testing, however, has been of questionable value to 

many of the schools in improving their work. The full value 

of such a program is rarely realized because of the inexperience 
and lack of training on the part of teachers in the proper 
analysis of the test results, the failure of the administration to 
carry into action the recommendations, and the failure of the 
research department to present its results to teachers in a way 
that will enable them to understand their implications. 
Another factor in the failure of a particular school or 
system to profit fully from a testing program is the research 
procedure. The construction of tests has been almost entirely 
in the hands of trained technicians. These individuals, while 
trained in the techniques, are too often unfamiliar with the 
vocabularies of children and with their experience levels. Those 
who have worked with the 1937 Revision of the Binet Test 
have found that the experiences of children of a particular age 
may be seriously affected by local differences. The test in the 
1937 Form L which calls for a child’s reaction to a picture of 
a Western Union messenger boy is an example. In some cities 
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Western Union no longer delivers by messenger, but telephones 
the message. As a result some children have never seen a 
messenger; hence the validity of this part of the test has become 
doubtful. 

A group of teachers in the Euclid schools have been partici- 
pating in a workshop conducted under the direction of Mr. 
Raths, of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University. Their objectives have been to explore their own 
community school problems together and try to improve their 
classroom instruction. Of particular interest to the group were 
problems concerned with the development of techniques which 
would be valuable to them in solving problems of guidance and 
evaluation upon the elementary level. Through a series of 
discussions the group reached a decision to try to construct one 
or more instruments which might be used as tools in the field 
of guidance. Suggested areas for research were attitudes, inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and the development of thinking. The first to 
be attacked was that of interests. 


"ha procedure for developing an inventory to identify 
some of the interests of children in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades was based upon a pooling of the ideas and experi- 
ences of elementary-school teachers of all grade levels. A 
series of areas of experience and activity were selected through 
discussion. A final grouping of eighteen of these areas was 
agreed upon. They included sports, helping others, doing 
things alone, health, English, dramatics, mathematics, movies, 
radio, home activities, fine arts, music, leadership, science, in- 
dustrial arts, social studies, general school activities, and reading. 
Each teacher participating chose several of these areas and later 
submitted 30 to 60 items for each. These items were gleaned 
from her experiences with children, some being directly sug- 
gested by her present students. This gave the editing com- 
mittee hundreds of classified items from which to select the 
final list for the inventory. It should be noted that this pro- 
cedure has a number of advantages. The teachers used a 
vocabulary suitable for elementary-school children. Being 
directly in contact with children in the community, they were 
also better prepared to choose experiences and interests most 
applicable to the local situation. 

The resulting inventory consists of 20 statements of things 
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to do in each of the 18 areas mentioned, a total of 360 items. 
The 20 items in each area are divided into four groups of five 
items each. The following two groups from the area of dra- 
matics are illustrative. 


11. To recite parts from plays 56. To advertise a play 

12. To see plays 57. To act out stories 

13. To memorize parts of a play 58. To imitate people 

14. To act in plays 59. To “make up” for plays 
15. To make up plays 60. To make model stages 


The groups of items are so arranged that the student does not 
respond to more than one group in the same area before going 
on to another area.’ 


I* ITs present form the inventory is not without flaws. The 
editing committee made errors in permitting certain items 
to remain in the final draft, as was demonstrated by reactions 
of children when the inventory was first administered. 

Years of experience on the high-school level in the use 
of tools of this kind have given the writer certain criteria for 
testing the value of a “guidance test.” It must first be written in 
vocabulary suitable to the age level where it is to be used. The 
first use of this inventory with a group of 750 children indicates 
that the vocabulary is appropriate for pupils in the Euclid 
intermediate grades. 

Because it has been demonstrated statistically that the sub- 
jective estimates made of children by competent, informed 
teachers are fairly sound, either the test should confirm this 
subjective estimate or the apparent difference should be ex- 
plained. The guidance instrument should also direct the 
teachers’ attentions to the child as an individual. In scoring 
several hundred of these interest inventories, we have found 
that every child had in some way indicated a problem of per- 
sonal interest that could only be dealt with by the teacher 
personally as an individual counselor. In many instances, the 
counseling job will be made easier by conferences with parents 
or with brothers or sisters of the student. 

To each teacher participating in this project the inventory 
gave new and unsuspected information about each child in 
her room. Certainly this is a quality that is necessary in any 


*Copies of the inventory may be obtained upon application to Superintendent R. H 
Erwine, Euclid, Ohio, public schools, 
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satisfactory guidance instrument. In addition to these advan- 
tages this teacher-constructed instrument motivated the teachers 
toward a more comprehensive study of the children and prob- 
ably will stimulate improved techniques of instruction in order 
to meet the needs indicated. 

If the experiences and activities listed in the inventory are 
desirable, and the child is not getting them, it becomes obvious 
that instructional materials and methods should be modified in 
that particular schoolroom. Some of these experiences may 
call for equipment that is lacking, and in this case the admin- 
istrator responsible will have an obligation to provide it. It 
may also reveal actual scholastic deficiencies in one of the 
fundamental areas of instruction. An example of this might 
be found in the area devoted to experiences and interests in 
mathematics. 

The development of the interest inventory is a contribution 
in the field of elementary guidance. These Euclid teachers 
have demonstrated that they can, with some help from con- 
sultants, construct an instrument which will contribute signifi- 
cantly to their effectiveness as counselors of children. 

[Vol. XXII, No. 3] 


The Committee Idea in Test 
Construction 
By WILBUR YAUCH 


HEN Mrs. Smith comes to school to see Johnny’s 

\ \) teacher about his work, she often asks how he is get- 

ting along with the other children. This is a natural 

question for mothers to ask. The parents have always been 

interested in their child’s social development—although they 
may not call it by that name. 

Educators have long accepted the responsibility for the 
all-round development of children. It is fairly uniformly 
accepted now that the total responsibility of the school extends 
beyond the academic fundamentals. Mere literacy is not enough. 
The child’s development, along the lines of his own peculiar 
social, artistic, and personal patterns, is now a normal objective 
of the modern school program. 
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The social phases of Johnny’s development have nearly 
always been the concern of the good elementary-school teacher. 
In analyzing the current social problems of her pupils, how- 
ever, she has had to depend almost entirely upon her own 
judgment. In the majority of cases this judgment has been 
good, but no assurance is offered that the purely personal biases 
of the teacher will not seriously cloud her vision. The good 
teacher is made that much better by the use of more objective 
data in arriving at her conclusions concerning anything as 
subjective as an analysis of children’s social development. 

In this respect, the test makers have not been very helpful. 
A few experimental tests have been devised for students on the 
secondary level, but almost nothing has been done to assist the 
elementary-school teacher. This situation has undoubtedly been 
affected by the notion that any respectable test must be intri- 
cate, scientific, with impressive statistical proof of its validity 
and reliability. This is not meant as scoffing at the many impor- 
tant discoveries made through the use of highly accurate 
objective tests, but merely to point out that they are not always 
needed to reveal significant data about the child. The best 
evidence about the child on which valid conclusions may be 
drawn is often very simple. If we wish to know how well a 
child is getting along with other children, why not ask the 
children to tell how well they like the child on whom we wish 
the information? In this way we go directly to the source of 
the problem and get data firsthand from the social situation in 
which the children find themselves. 


Ta is a problem on which the elementary-school teachers 
in the Euclid schools have been working for the past few 
months. Through experimentation with a variety of tech- 
niques, through application of these experimental techniques 
in actual classroom situations, the teachers have emerged with 
several instruments which give much promise of aiding them 
in meeting their present obligations to children. The purpose 
of this article is to describe the outcome of their efforts to 
devise an instrument which will reveal significant evidence of 
the extent to which a child is socially acceptable to the other 
members of the class. For want of a better name, this particular 
technique has been temporarily called “the committee idea.” 
The procedure is quite simple. The information comes 
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directly from the children, and the interpretation of the test 
requires a very small knowledge of statistical computation or 
analysis. The teacher is asked to select several activities in 
which the children frequently engage, such as: choosing other 
pupils to help them in planning a school party, choosing other 
children to help them in making and producing a play, choosing 
committees for research or study activities. In all cases the 
only necessary common element is that a choice is made. 

It is better to carry on the testing in an atmosphere which 
is as natural as can be devised. If the teacher and pupils ordi- 
narily make such selections, it is better if the procedure is used 
in the situation which has practical meaning for the children. 
Each child is asked to write his name on a slip of paper and 
under it to place the name of the child or children in the room 
whom he would like best to help him on the committee which 
the teacher, or the teacher and pupils together, have decided 
is to be chosen. If more than one committee is being chosen 
at the same time, the pupils should be allowed, if they care to, 
to select the same child for all committees. 


W HEN the pupils’ slips have been turned in to the teacher, 
she makes up another set of slips with the name of each 
child in the room at the top. Under this she writes the names 
of all the children who have chosen the individual child to be 
on each of the committees. When this is completed, the teacher 
is then ready to tabulate the results on the tabulation sheet. 
The tabulation sheet may be mimeographed, with the names 
of all the children in the class listed in the left-hand column, 
boys and girls separately." At the top of the page a space is 
provided in which the teacher writes the name of the child who 
is being chosen by the others. From the separate slips which 
the teacher made out for each child, the teacher may then 
record these selections by checking the child’s name in the 
appropriate column. At the extreme right-hand side of the 
sheet is a column in which the teacher may check the number 
of different individuals who have chosen the individual child 
for membership on a committee. At the bottom of the sheet 
space is provided in which the teacher may record the number of 
boys, or girls, and of both who selected the individual child. 


* Copies of the tabulation sheet may be secured by writing to Superintendent R. H. 
Erwine, Euclid, Ohio, public schools, 
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A study of the patterns of selection offers interesting infor- 
mation on the child and the degree of his acceptance by other 
members of the group. Take the case of Tommy G. He 
appears to be surrounded by a group of six or seven boys who 
consider him the ideal person to help them on almost any 
task. But beyond this small group, recognition or acceptance 
of his abilities appears to be lacking. The most conspicuous 
failure of acceptance seems to be among the girls. This may 
not be a serious lack when consideration is given to the low 
age-grade level (2-A) on which this selection was made. How- 
ever, the tabulation sheet clearly shows that Tommy is con- 
sistently accepted by a small group of boys in the grade. The 
accuracy of this analysis is borne out by the writer’s personal 
knowledge of the composition of this particular group. 

In the case of John Y. we find an entirely different pattern. 
Although on only one committee does John exceed Tommy in 
the number of selections, the total number of different children 
who have chosen him shows a wider acceptance of his abilities 
than is the case of Tommy. It will also be noted that John has 
a more even distribution of selections among boys and girls. 
Apparently, he has made a different impression on various 
other members in his class, depending upon the type of work 
or play involved. It is also interesting to observe that John is 
more widely recognized when it comes to contributing to dra- 
matic activities than he is for either purely social affairs or 
serious work. This, again, reveals some interesting information. 

Dolores R. on a sixth-grade level shows one of the most 
pleasing patterns of all those plotted. There is a wide accept- 
ance of Dolores on the part of both boys and girls on all com- 
mittees. The most astonishing revelation is the variety of 
selection. Out of 19 boys in the room, 15 would like to have 
her work on their committees; out of 11 girls, 8 think that she 
would make a worthy contribution. In this case, we have a 
person with a high degree of ability coupled with a personality 
which makes her acceptable to a large portion of the rest of 
the group. 


HESE examples are given to illustrate the interesting out- 
toa which are possible from this simple technique. The 
proof of its real value to the individual teacher must lie in her 
intelligent use of the instrument. The trouble and actual labor 
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involved in achieving the results are so small as to constitute 
no objection at all. The device will often reveal facts already 
known to the perspicacious teacher, but it is comforting to pos- 
sess evidence which bears out one’s own analysis. It will often 
reveal, however, unsuspected information which will materially 
assist the teacher in revising her own judgments. Evidences 
of gang leadership, isolation, partial acceptance will emerge 
which cannot fail to be enlightening to the teacher. 

The process of eliciting information concerning a child’s 
social acceptability already described has an infinite number of 
possible variations in use. The number of individuals chosen 
by the group for any committee may—and probably should— 
vary with the work which the committee is to perform and the 
number of children who would normally be expected to serve 
on such a committee. The kinds of committees may vary with 
the teacher’s choice or desire. The children themselves may 
choose the kinds of committees for which they will make selec- 
tions. The teacher may read into the results her own interpre- 
tations as a result of her intimate knowledge of the personal 
relationships existing within the group. Perhaps one of the 
most valuable uses to which the results may be put is in the 
personal conferences with parents. Here is objective evidence 
which can back up the teacher’s statements about the child in 
answer to the question, “How is my Johnny getting along with 
the other children?” 


a technique has several limitations which ought to be 
immediately apparent. Its use should naturally arise from 
the typical school situation which is close to the normal experi- 
ences of the children. If the classroom organization is not 
devoted to procedures of committee selection by children, the 
validity of the results probably will be impaired. 

A second qualification which should be mentioned is perhaps 
even more important. This instrument or technique, if used 
without the supporting evidence of many other and somewhat 
similar devices on which the teachers of Euclid are working, 
may result in distortions or misinformation. Such things as the 
child’s interests, attitudes, “social distance,” critical thinking, 
and many others are important elements in the child’s person- 
ality and development. It is only after the teacher has a variety 
of such test information that she can draw some valid inferences. 

[ Vol. XXII, No. 3] 








The Development of a *“*Guess Who’’ 
Type of Test, 


By LOUIS RATHS 


N our work together in the Euclid workshop we had devel- 
| oped several instruments which helped us to appraise the 
social adjustments of boys and girls in the elementary 
schools. We now had an interest inventory which gave us clews 
about adjustment to the social environment. We had a Com- 
mittee Record Form which helped to accumulate very significant 
data about the acceptability or non-acceptability of students in 
terms of committee elections. We had developed, also, a social- 
distance scale. Altogether we had accumulated some significant 
and helpful information on each child. We felt that we needed 
some information about the personal characteristics of children, 
as children themselves saw each other. The teachers were 
excellent sources of information about many of the more easily 
observable characteristics of the children. The teachers’ per- 
sonnel records and anecdotal records gave additional evidence 
of the social adjustment of the children under their care. None 
of these data, however, told us what the children thought of 
each other, and we felt that information of this kind would 
be helpful. 

Our first step was to ask the teachers what personal char- 
acteristics seemed to make for good social adjustment, and what 
other characteristics tended to make for less satisfactory social 
adjustment. Meeting in small committees, discussing the prob- 
lem at lunch, and carrying the discussions forward into our 
workshop meetings, we developed a list of more than two 
hundred traits relating to the objective. 

We mimeographed this list and distributed it to the teachers 
for criticism. Many of the items were seen to be very similar 
to each other and these were eliminated. In the process of 
criticizing, however, more were added. It was recommended 
that we show the list to teachers in other communities and see 
what they thought. Before long the list grew to the imposing 
number of almost four hundred items. Obviously, we could 
not have a check list as long as that, so we decided to make an 
effort to combine related items into paragraphs, and to leave out 
those which the teacher thought she could with reasonable 
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confidence identify fairly well, and for which she needed little 
help from the students. Our first attempt resulted in the pro- 
duction of 41 such paragraphs; 30 of these were concerned 
with personality factors making for bad social adjustment, and 
only 11 were related to personality factors ordinarily associated 
with good social adjustment. When this became known, the 
teachers were severely critical. They insisted that we should 
have an equal number of so-called “good” and “bad” charac- 
terizations. The same response was received from a class of 
graduate students who examined the 41 paragraphs. 


2 41 paragraphs were studied again; the “undesirable” 
paragraphs were reduced in number to 18. These were 
thought to be the most important in terms of learning some 
significant things about the students, and were thought to be 
the ones on which teachers needed some information from the 
entire class. 

The next step was to make paragraphs which were, as well 
as we could fashion them, the exact opposites of these 18 nega- 
tive characterizations. We then had 36 paragraphs all devoted 
to important aspects of social adjustment, half of them pointing 
to desirable, and the other half to undesirable social character- 
istics. We feel that this instrument will help to tell us why 
certain individuals are well adjusted, and others less well. 

Space does not permit including the directions which accompany 
these instruments, or the suggestions to teachers for interpretation and 
use of the results. The instruments in their final revision consist of two 
forms. Each form contains 18 paragraphs of which half relate to 
so-called “good” characteristics, and the other half to factors making 
for poor social adjustment. Two of the paragraphs follow. We have 
leaned heavily upon the pioneering work of Mark A. May,’ who 
developed his very original and useful “Guess Who” type of test while 
working with the Character Education Inquiry at Columbia University 
in 1929. 

1. Do we have any boys or girls in our room who lose their temper, who 
get mad very quickly, who become angry and excited when things go 
wrong?! ‘Then—when they do lose their tempers, they often do 
things or say things that are very rude and very impolite. Who are 
the children who do this? 


* Hartshorne, Hugh; May, Mark A.; and Maller, Julius B. Studies in Service and 
Self-Control. New York: Macmillan Company, 1929. pp. 87-91. (Studies in the Nature 
of Character, by the Character Education Inquiry, Vol. 2) 
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2. Some boys and girls are very happy. They seem to have a lot of fun. 
You like to be with them because they like to laugh and have a good 
time. They sometimes tell funny stories and jokes. They see the 
funny side of life. They make you have fun; they make you happier. 
Do we have any boys or girls in our room like this? Who are they? 


These instruments are being printed and distributed by 
Ohio Scholarship Tests, State Department of Education, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and interested readers may apply to that office 
for sample copies, or they may direct their inquiries to Super- 
intendent R. H. Erwine, Euclid, Ohio, public schools. 


[Vol. XXII, No. 3] 


Identifying the Social Acceptance 
of Children 


By LOUIS RATHS 
(): of the major purposes of the elementary schools in 


Euclid, Ohio, is the achievement of social adjustment 

on the part of every pupil. Social adjustment implies 
social acceptance by age mates of both sexes; it implies also the 
presence of certain personal characteristics which the community 
considers desirable and the absence of certain other character- 
istics which the community considers undesirable. There is 
involved also the personal adjustment of each child: the extent 
to which he is free from irrational fears and worries; the 
security or insecurity he feels in ordinary community situations. 
Adjustment to the environment in terms of a concentration and 
balance of interests is also involved. All of these and others 
make up the goal of social adjustment. Discussions with Euclid 
teachers revealed a strong interest to explore ways of collecting 
relevant evidence on the social adjustment of their pupils. We 
decided, first of all, to see what we could do in developing an 
evaluation instrument which would yield evidence on social 
acceptance. 

Our next step was to examine some of the instruments 
which already existed in this field. This was useful, but the 
available materials were designed for use with much older 
students and were thought to be inapplicable. We then decided 
that we needed to make something which was particularly 
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appropriate for the situation in Euclid. We conceived of social 
acceptance as related to social distance. We thought that a 
pupil’s identification of another as a very, very close friend 
implied very close acceptance; a pupil’s identification of another 
student as one with whom he did not wish to play or talk, 
implied keeping this student at a distance. With that clew we 
proceeded to the making of six paragraphs, each stating what 
the pupil responding would like to or be willing to do with 
a given student. In our estimation these paragraphs represented 
a continuum from close association to a very definite rejection. 
The paragraphs were numbered from one to six and students 
were directed to give each of their classmates one of these 
numbers, the one which best represented him. 


“<a device was used in six classrooms and the results 
studied. We found that the boys tended to reject the 
girls, and the girls tended very frequently to reject:the boys. 
A re-examination of our paragraphs showed a significant em- 
phasis upon play activities, and this, of course, explained much 
of the rejection of the opposite sex. 

To correct this error in our instrument we went to the 
pupils and asked them to answer the following questions: 


1. What are some things you like to do only with your very best friend, 
that is, the person you like the most? These things which you would 
like to do with him are those you would not want to do with other 
friends. 

2. What are some things you like to do with your good friends, that is, 
things you would not do with people who are not friends of yours? 

3. What are some things you like to do with boys or girls whom you 
like fairly well, that is, things you would not do with people you 
dislike? 

4. What are some things you would just as soon do with boys or girls 
even though you didn’t like them very much? 

5. What are some things you would just as soon do with boys or girls 
even though you dislike them very much? 


Their replies were very helpful. We found out the activi- 
ties which they preferred to engage in with their very best 
friends, and we found some they were willing to engage in 
with individuals whom they disliked. On the basis of these 
replies, and the results of the first application of the instrument, 
we revised the materials. 
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The present form of the instrument is illustrated by the 
first of the six paragraphs. 

1. I would like to have this person as one of my very, very best friends. 
I would like to spend a lot of time with this person and would enjoy 
going places with this person. I would tell some of my troubles and 
some of my secrets to this person and would do everything I could 
to help this person out of trouble. I will give a NUMBER ONE 
to my very, very best friends. 

Directions for administering and interpreting the results 
are to be found on the reverse side of the instrument and on 
the reverse side of the class tally sheet. Numerical scores are 
assigned to each paragraph and a total social-acceptance score 
is worked out for each pupil. Emphasis is placed upon identify- 
ing acceptance by girls and by boys. Preliminary evidence 
suggests that the instrument is highly reliable, but much more 
widespread use is necessary before conclusions may be drawn 
concerning reliability or validity.’ 


The Parents and Guidance in the 
Elementary School 


By HELEN BORIC 


()" elementary school is located in the wing of a building 


in which is housed a high school. For a number of 

years the high school has been carrying on an elabo- 
rate program of individual and group guidance. The faculty 
in its study of individual problems of the students has dis- 
covered that many of these problems were probably present 
during the time the children were in the elementary school 
and were not entirely the consequence of adolescence. Our 
elementary-school teachers decided that they should try to 
offer the same services in the elementary grades of the school. 
This involved the acquiring of all possible data on each child, 
the providing of a cumulative record of each child, and 
the showing of progress and development throughout his 
elementary career. 


The new instrument is being printed and distributed by Ohio Scholarship Tests, 
State Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio, and is available on request to that office; 
or interested readers may direct their inquiries to Superintendent R. H. Erwine, Euclid, 
Ohio, public schools. 
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The teachers realized that they could not have a complete 
picture of a child if his home environment were not carefully 
studied. Since the parents in our school community have always 
been actively interested in their school, we had an excellent 
opportunity to obtain the help of the parents in collecting vital 
background information about the children. 

A letter was sent to all the parents asking them to co- 
operate with the school so that their child could achieve his 
maximum success, to share the responsibility of giving the child 
a good start in his school career, to help us know the child 
better so that we could offer the maximum to his development. 
This letter was followed by a questionnaire the purpose of which 
was to obtain background information concerning the child’s 
physical and emotional make-up, his work and play habits, 
and his relationship to the rest of the family. All questionnaires 
were returned; in many cases, parents went into detail to give 
us an elaborate picture of their child. The school physician and 
nurse then checked each child physically. As a result, the 
teacher had a rich background of information for understanding 
the reactions and habits of each child, as good as or better than 
she ordinarily would have had after several weeks of obser- 
vation. For example, if a child were described as shy and reticent 
at home, the teacher could well expect the same attitude in 
school. Problems of adjustment were thus made easier. Many 
of the important items gathered from parents, physician, and 
nurse—physical defects such as hernia, serious childhood dis- 
eases and accidents, emotional and nervous disturbances, and 
parental opinion as to special aptitudes—were entered on the 
cumulative record. 

Teachers on all grade levels carried on programs which 
gave the parents opportunities for group visits to the school, 
private visits and conferences, helping on trips and projects, and 
participating in round-table discussions regarding the school. 
These procedures yielded much valuable information. They 
were more effective than they otherwise would have been 
because the teachers prepared the parents and the children for 
visits to the school. They helped the parents to know and 
appreciate a normal school situation and the aims and purposes 
behind the program. The kindergarten teacher, for example, 
carried on this preparation at a parents’ meeting. At this meet- 
ing, parents and teacher set up a schedule for visits to the 
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classroom, which were carried on in groups of six or seven. 
The parents were urged to discuss their visits after they were 
through, so as to clear up any questions which might have 
arisen. They were also urged to stay for a complete work 
period rather than just a brief visit of a few minutes. By fol- 
lowing this suggestion they could see how the work of a period 
was started, planned, and completed, and how their children 
reacted to a whole situation. This procedure tended to reduce 
the criticism which arises when parents get only garbled accounts 
of the program. 

The parents themselves suggested alternating visits to the 
classroom with meetings at regular intervals. A number of 
fathers protested that the meetings should be in the evening 
so that they, too, could hear about their children and the school. 
A series of evening meetings was held in the homes of various 
parents. A spirit of friendliness and co-operation developed 
which made these meetings a most pleasant experience. The 
opportunity of the teacher and the parent to learn to know 
each other outside the classroom environment brought about a 
greater mutual respect and understanding of one another’s 
problems. 

Not all parents attended our meetings or made visits to 
the school. When our special invitations were ignored, the 
teacher called upon these parents in their homes. The amount 
of personal information which the teacher accumulated for 
guidance purposes was very great, and practically all of it was 
useful. 


I* TRYING to evaluate this program of community relations 
as a first step in the elementary guidance program, we have 
found a number of important benefits. In one room, the 
children profited from four major firsthand experiences which 
would have been difficult without the help of the parents: they 
had a train ride, a trip to the circus, a visit to the art museum, 
and a trip to the farm. In addition, they engaged in numerous 
smaller activities which provided enriching experience—visit- 
ing homes for special purposes, cooking simple foods, and 
visiting a farm. The general school attendance improved. The 
usual complaints from parents to the principal’s office disap- 
peared, since most of the misunderstandings had been ironed 
[Continued on page 84) 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Field Workshop as a Service 


HE greater part of this issue of the BULLETIN is devoted 
to field workshops. The leading article, by Dean Klein, 


describes briefly the workshop as a new form of service 
on the part of the College of Education. Following this is an 
article by Superintendent Erwine and Principal Fordyce of 
the Euclid public schools. From the standpoint of local school 
administrators, they discuss the workshop as a means of in- 
service education of teachers. They base their judgments on 
their experience with the workshop which is being carried on 
during the current academic year at Euclid. Their paper is 
followed by five others, each written by a person who is partici- 
pating in that workshop, and describing one of its activities. 
While the field workshop is a new service of the College 
of Education, it is interesting to note that it is in the spirit, not 
only of President Bevis’ inaugural address, but also of specific 
state legislation of thirty years’ standing. In 1913, the General 
Assembly passed an act which provided for “extension work” 
to be carried on by Ohio State University. 


The board of trustees is authorized to carry on such extension work 
in connection with any department of the Ohio state university, for the 
purpose of the development throughout the state of centers for the dis- 
cussion, consideration and investigation relative to the mining, manu- 
facturing, engineering, social, industrial, economic, medical and civic 
interests of the state and all other public interests which may be in any 
way prompted or subserved in the spreading of information throughout 
the state by any department of the Ohio state university, that now exists 
or may be hereafter established, pursuant to the grant by virtue of which 
said university was created and established. 

The board of trustees of the university . . . shall encourage com- 
munities to organize for the purpose of social, educational, scientific 
and recreational advantage, and shall co-operate with them and in every 
way contribute to the efficiency of the efforts of such communities . . . . 


The College of Education cordially invites other schools and 

communities to make use of this service, “pursuant to the grant 

by virtue of which said university was created and established.” 
R. H. E. 
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Books to Read 


Nasu, Jay B. Building Morale. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1942. 
Vi-- 154 pp- 

Individuals, and therefore nations, act differently when living grows too 
complicated. Men can call upon often unsuspected reserves of power to adjust 
themselves to suffering and privation if they can convince themselves that it 
is worth while to do so. The question of morale is essentially a question of 
mental hygiene and therefore of education. 

Mr. Nash, who is chairman of the Department of Physical Education and 
Health in the School of Education at New York University, emphasizes 
throughout this little book the educational implications in morale building— 
“how to plant the seeds and nurture the tender shoots of morale in a democracy 
is the object of this book.” He points out the ways in which old educational 
techniques are not adequate for this new task of strengthening and preserving 
morale in a democracy. In discussing “Patterns of Government” the author 
points out some of the notable accomplishments of totalitarian planning and 
notes that morale is being built which will eventually consume itself and lead 
to disaster because al] of the basic ideals which men depend upon for dealing 
with each other are destroyed. 

Morale can be built. In a nation it means unity of purpose, for the indi- 
vidual it means a goal or “cause” of such high emotional value that one puts 
up with suffering and hardship as worth-while discomforts incident to reach- 
ing the goal. Democratic morale must be built in childhood and the process 
must continue through adolescence. Mr. Nash, among other educational pro- 
cedures, rightfully emphasizes the importance of the child’s play experiences | 
in building morale. “Morale wins wars, wins games on the athletic field, 
conquers the wilderness, carries us over crises and gives nations vitality to face 
and solve problems.” The schools can do much to build what Hocking long 
ago called the “invisible force behind war-making.” We must do more to 
develop that socially fabricated motive power, those qualities of mind and 
character which hold the balance of power in war and make for mental health 
in peace. 

This little volume emphasizes the old, yet valid, platitudes of those who 
would reorient the schools to meet the “needs” of students for peace as well 


as war. It represents bio-education at its best. - 
P Cuarves C. CowEL. 


WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE, AND CaMPBELL, Doak S. Social Studies and the 
American Way of Life. New York: Row, Peterson and Company, 1942. 
xi-+292 pp. 

So long as teachers continue to need predigested materials, books of this 
kind will multiply. Messrs. Wrightstone and Campbell have prepared an 
excellent introduction to the meaning of psychology, economics, politics, and 
education for the teacher who has neither the time nor the interest to read 
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original sources and to make up his own mind about how these fields should 
affect his teaching. The book is rich in practical illustration and specific 
suggestion for the teacher of the social sciences on any level below the college. 
The great difficulty of a book of this type, however, is that in seeking to be 
completely “progressive” in all that it interprets or advocates, it fails to express 
any real wisdom, on the part of the authors, relative to the difficulties teachers 
sometimes get into. Witness the weasel arguments in the following quotation 
from page 147: 

Some people object to teachers advocating any specific plan or program in the fear that 
children will be indoctrinated. Clear thinking on this point, however, eliminates any such 
objection, for any conclusions a teacher may draw about a controversial issue are subject to 
change upon receiving additional evidence. If a teacher makes this clear and demonstrates 


his sincerity in discussing issues with students, there can be no valid objection to taking a 
definite position. 


Norman WoELFEL 


Reavis, Wittiam C., compiler and editor. Administrative Adjustments 
Required by Socio-Economic Change. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. ix-++-235 pp. (Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Conference 
of Administrative Officers of Public and Private Schools, Volume IV) 

Reports of conferences, which contain the complete statements of speakers 
and at least some of the actual text of the round-table discussions which fol- 
lowed the formal talks, usually possess their chief interest for those who 
attended the conference. For the general reader the present volume has 
considerable material pertaining to current controversies and problems faced 
by educators on every level. There are sections dealing with “Impending 
Changes in Educational Programs,” “Influences of Socio-Economic Change on 
Educational Programs,” “Selection and Training of Personnel for Reorgan- 
ized Educational Programs,” and “Professional Improvement Required by 
Socio-Economic Change.” The speeches by specialists in particular fields are 
interesting, and the questions raised are suggestive. The bibliography at the 
end of the volume is, however, inadequate and much too short, considering 
the wide scope of the discussions. 

The conference was held previous to our entry into the war but many 
of the issues raised in the conference have become more rather than less perti- 
nent because of the war. It is to be hoped that in the course of making 
adjustments required by the war effort many of the recommendations in this 
volume will be incorporated into American educational practice. 


Norman WoELFEL 


Benepict, AcnEs E. Progress to Freedom: the Story of American Education. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. x-++-309 pp. 

This is a history of education in the United States, apparently written for 
the general reader rather than the professional student. It should be of real 
interest and value to the layman who takes an intelligent interest in educational 
problems. 

The author writes as the champion of progressive education as fathered by 
Dewey. As such, she is concerned primarily with the inner life and educa- 
tional program of the school, rather than with institutional or administrative 
aspects. By describing the school life of “Jonathan Jones” (colonial period), 
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his son “John Jones,” and his present-day descendant, “Johnny Jones,” she 
shows in a vivid way how schools appeared to the pupils. In other words, this 
is, to a considerable extent, a “child-centered” history of education. 

Like many another crusader who has turned to historical writing as a 
means of furthering his cause, she does not altogether avoid statements that 
are too extreme. The worst example is her characterization of the educational 
contribution of her supreme hero, Dewey. She points out truly that “Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart marked the new road. They sought to create 
new and perfect ways of educating the young. They did not succeed com- 
pletely. Each had his limitations—serious limitations. “None found the final 
answer” (page 121). But as to Dewey, “in education he has said the final word. 
There may well be development and progress after him—we hope there will 
—but there will not be change, or contradiction.” 

It would be difficult to conceive a statement more unhistorical in spirit, 
or to think of anyone to whom such idolatry would be more distasteful than 


to John Dewey. R. H. EckELBERRY 


Bryson, LYMAN, AND FINKELSTEIN, Louis, editors. Science, Philosophy and 
Religion. New York: Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in 
their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc., 1942. xvi+559 pp. 

The volume is a compilation of the 33 papers and addresses delivered in 
a four-day symposium, September 8, 9, 10, 11, 1941, at Columbia Univer- 
sity; supplemented by brief reports of the comments of 47 other speakers. 
Convoked by a group of 114 sponsors it necessarily represented a wide variety 
of points of view. These were centered upon four special topics: the natural 
and social sciences in relation to the democratic way of life, philosophy, and 
jurisprudence in their relation to the same problem, the stake of art and 
literature in preserving democracy, and the religious background of demo- 
cratic ideas. Public assemblies each evening were addressed by A. A. Berle, Jr., 
Charles E, Clark, Walter Pach, and M. L. Wilson, and a group composed of 
Simon Greenberg, Clarence Manion, and Luther Weigle. 

It would be more than a four-day task to effect a synthesis of the per- 
spectives of so large a group and so complex a setup. One thing doubtless the 
symposium did effectively demonstrate: the interest of democracy in main- 
taining a field for open discussion of the issues of life. The central convic- 
tion, broadly stated, was that reflective thought of the sort which produces 
scientific analysis and practical control must be trained upon the problems 
of society and human values if there is to be any hope of the maintenance of 
that universal participation in living which is called democracy. 

ALBERT E, AvEy 


Be.tinc, Paut E., anp Bextinc, Natatia Maree. The Modern High 
School Curriculum. Champaign, Illinois: Garrard Press, 1942. 276 pp. 
This volume deals, in more or less compartmentalized fashion, with the 
curriculum of the various fields of secondary education. The discussion of 
these fields is preceded by a short, confused discussion of philosophy, psy- 
chology, and social theory. There is no clear statement of the rdle of the 
school in these troublesome times, except that it must “defend and _per- 
petuate democracy.” 
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The proposals for curriculum development are the result of a study 
of a number of Illinois high schools, and contain many suggestions that are 
now being carried out in certain of these schools. There seems to be no 
consistent theory running through the various proposals, except that the 
material presented to the pupils must actually function in their lives. 

The treatment of the social-studies area gives the prospective reader 
an idea of what to expect of the book. The authors wish to “abandon the 
old-fashioned social-studies curriculum” and substitute for it a four-year 
program with successive courses in American government, world history, 
American history, and problems of democracy. They advocate the organi- 
zation of units centering around current international and domestic prob- 
lems, with historical facts introduced only as they help the student to solve 
the problems, which, by the way, are all set up in advance. That the authors 
have no intention of abandoning organized history is shown by their 
advocacy of the plan in use in the University of Chicago High School and 
their proposal for adding two new courses—Latin-American History and 
Far-Eastern History. After all, one may ask if the authors really do have 
faith in the problems approach. 


The bibliographies at the close of each chapter should be helpful to 


the teacher. 
Haro.tp ALBERTY 


E1kENBERRY, D. H., anD OTHERS, The Ohio Plan of Using the Evaluative 
Criteria of the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Ohio High School Principal’s Association, 1941. xxvii-+-208. 

Criteria and supplementary material for secondary-school evaluations were 
provided by the Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards. The 
latest revision of the criteria and related materials was published in 1940 
after several years of study and extensive trial of the program. This plan pro- 
vides a basis for extensive self-evaluation by the school and later review by a 
visiting committee. Approximately fifteen hundred check-list items are to be 
examined and five hundred evaluations made in the light of the philosophy of 
the school. These items and evaluations are grouped in eleven sections. The 
final assembly of the evaluations and quantitative data are facilitated by a series 
of “educational thermometers.” 

The present manual gives a more extensive guide for the use of the 
criteria than was provided in the publications of the original study. In addi- 
tion, a number of extensions and revisions have been made of certain sections. 
The Ohio plan calls for both self-evaluation, which should require at least 
one semester, and the evaluation by a visiting committee, ordinarily a mini- 
mum of 25 persons working for two days. Partial evaluation is, of course, 
possible, but complete evaluations are recommended. Detailed suggestions for 
the planning and carrying out of both the self-evaluation and the committee 
evaluation are given. 

This manual will give additional impetus to the evaluation movement 
in secondary schools, and will do much to facilitate and to promote uniformity 
in the interpretation and application of the evaluative criteria. While every 
school cannot carry out the complete evaluation which is recommended, 
familiarity with the manual will provide administrators and teachers alike 
with numerous ideas for less formal evaluation, The carrying through of a 
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partial or complete evaluation will be an invaluable experience for all of the 
school personnel. 
Roy A. Doty 


ALEXANDER, CarTER. How to Locate Educational Information and Data: a 
Text and Reference Book. Revised and enlarged. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1941. xvi-+443 pp. 

Alexander's Library Experiences for Use with the Second Edition of “How 
to Locate Educational Information and Data.” 158 pp. 

Instructor's Manual for Use with the Alexander's Library Experiences. 150 pp. 
(processed ) 

This second edition of a textbook already recognized as outstanding is 
greatly enlarged and improved. The improvement includes much reorgani- 
zation and regrouping of topics as well as additional materials. 

The accompanying Alexander's Library Experiences and Instructor's Man- 
ual are designed to give practice exercises for the mastery of the use of library 
tools and reference books and should be used, at least in part, by all people 
using the book as a textbook. As its subtitle states it is both a textbook and a 
reference book. To this reviewer it would seem to be a textbook only to the 
research specialist and to the educational reference librarian, who will find 
here a “gold mine of information.” Its great detail, so welcome to those 
people, probably is not needed by the ordinary student of education, though 
he will find it a great help even if not needed in its entirety. 

New to this edition is the chapter on “Technique of Library Searching.” 
This will be of particular interest to librarians, few of whom have analyzed 
their own techniques even though they have, more or less unconsciously, 
evolved such from experience. Seeing the steps in black and white gives a 
new perspective to one’s work. Beyond this it seems impossible and unfair to 
single out definite portions for discussion since all portions are so deserving of 
mention. The outline and descriptions of the publications of the National 
Education Association and the United States Office of Education are alone of 
such worth as to justify ownership. All in all, it is an excellent tool in the 
field. This reviewer only wishes it had been available when she started her 


educational reference work. tel 
Rutu E. SEEGER 


Wiuiams, E. 1. F. The Actual and Potential Use of Laboratory Schools. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 1942. x-++259 pages. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 
846) 

At a time when educators are placing increasing value upon effective 
student teaching and realistic participation in the preparation of teachers this 
thorough study is particularly germane. Against a substantial historical devel- 
opment of student-teaching in American teacher education the author presents 
his findings regarding the laboratory facilities found at present in campus and 
off-campus laboratory schools of 160 state normal schools and teachers’ colleges 
of the American Association of Teachers Colleges. ‘The institutions selected 
for study were widely distributed geographically and interpretations are 
assumed to typify prevailing conditions in the entire nation. 

In terms of advanced educational thinking, current practices in the 
preparation of teachers leave much to be desired. A few conclusions are note- 
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worthy. Although there is a definite trend toward longer curriculums, the 
median time given to all types of laboratory experience is 4.5 quarters or less 
depending on the length of the total curriculum. Likewise in 54 per cent 
of the cases observation, participation, and student teaching are combined 
with other professional or subject-matter courses and receive only secondary 
emphasis. In few situations are these aspects of the student’s experience well 
integrated with the professional and subject-matter courses, and only minor 
attention is given to the gradual induction into full functioning. Of interest 
also is the fact that of all participation reported 36 per cent was in observation 
and 64 per cent in student teaching. 

With primary dependence on the questionnaire method of inquiry, Mr. 
Williams has amassed a body of data of exceptional value to all persons who 
are striving to develop more effective programs of teacher education. 

Dae WANTLING 


In Paper Covers 


Ripp.e, Oscar, editor; Firzpatricx, F. L.; Grass, H. B.; GRUENBERG, 
B. C.; Miter, D. F.; ano Sinnott, E. W. The Teaching of Biology in 
Secondary Schools in the United States: a Report of Results from a Ques- 
tionnaire. No address. Sponsored and published by the Committee on the 
Teaching of Biology of the Union of American Biology Societies, 1942. 
76 pp. 

This report summarizes the data collected by the Committee on the 
Teaching of Biology of the Union of American Biological Societies. It is a 
survey of the conditions that existed in the teaching of the biological sciences 
in the secondary schools of the United States as indicated by extensive ques- 
tionnaires filled out by some three thousand teachers during the winter of 
1939-40. The authors sensed quite keenly the limitations of the technique 
used and the data collected but felt that “the need for information justified 
an inquiry” (page 5). 

The report is divided into six parts, each written by a separate member 
of the committee. These include: “General Information on the Experience 
and the Subjects Taught by Biology Teachers’; “Enrollments, Teaching 
Loads, and College Relations of Secondary-School Biology”; “The Training 
of Biology Teachers”; “Buildings, Equipment, and Textbooks Used by Teach- 
ers of Biology in Secondary Schools”; “Community Backgrounds and School 
Organization”; and “Amount and Nature of Biology Teaching in Secondary 
Schools.” At the end of each of these parts there is a summary with a brief 
interpretation by the author. 

The authors have presented data which should prove of considerable 
value to those who are concerned with the training of biology teachers, but 


at no point do they specifically make any recommendations as to how these 


data might be used. Paut O. PARKER 


“Schools and the 1940 Census,” National Education Association Research Bul- 
letin, XIX (November, 1941), 203-31 pp. . 
This bulletin gives a large amount of factual information on growth of 
population, birth rates, death rates, age distribution, racial and regional distri- 
bution, mobility of population, immigration, migration, occupations and 
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employment, and education. Its purpose is primarily that of providing source 
materials. In the Foreword it is pointed out that the decline in school enroll- 
ment raises at least three questions of immediate significance to educators: 
Does the declining school enrollment make it possible to raise the quality of 
education? With fewer adults interested in schools through their own chil- 
dren, what new public-relations questions must be faced? What new demands 
will be made upon the schools for programs of adult education? 

According to the most likely estimates, the outlook for the next forty years 
is a total population increase of about twenty million, and a decline of from 
four to six million in that group of population under twenty years of age. 
In other words, despite a substantial increase in total population, the group 
with which the schools is most vitally concerned is expected to decline. 

In the concluding section of the Bulletin, entitled ““The Task Ahead,” 
there are set up these three major problems: The improvement of present 
education, extension of educational opportunities, and the co-ordination of 
educational efforts. The factual materials in this publication will undoubtedly 
prove useful, especially to boards of education and school administrators. 


T. C. Hoty 


The Parents and Guidance in the 
Elementary School 
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out by teacher and parents at the meetings. Parents furnished 
materials such as wood, paint, cloth, tools, and paper far 
beyond that which the school could furnish. There was a 
wealth of information to pass on to the next teacher regarding 
each child. There was a tie of friendship and co-operation 
among teachers, pupils, and parents. Many parents became 
friends through these meetings and so improved the general 
community spirit. As a preliminary experiment, these visita- 
tions produced a progressive, co-operative, and wholesome 
attitude toward our school and teaching staff which has been 


invaluable. All in all, it has been exceedingly worth while. 
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